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Dear Father: 


I thank God for my education, but more especially do I thank 
Him for my Faith. I am enclosing $........ to help you save 
the*Faith of those Filipino children. Please pray for me. 


Nothing can replace a good education. It is, indeed, the road to a 
hetter way of life. Father Michael Donoher, Columban Father pic- 
tured above in his parish school, intends that the children of his 
parish have this opportunity. Columban Fathers staff nineteen 
parishes in the Philippines. Each is anxious to have a parish school, 
not only to direct the children towards a better way of life, but to 

« make sure of something much more serious, their Faith. Other 
schools are springing up in the Philippines. If Catholic schools are 
not available, the Filipino boys and girls will go to these others and 
run the risk of losing their Faith. We need your help desperately 
in this matter of schools and earnestly beg your generous support. 


Mail Coupon to: 
Rey. Paul Waldron 


Sincerely, 
St. Columbans 
Name biel ew een e eho SNe Oe eer aT Oe ee) ONG, Bye NO NO)6 OS ehie eRe Le erase seme rie Nebraska 
LRH GSSIN — Sie aoe ce ew, ee ha omec Sie eae te oleae ats Perri eenrer, ee ASOT 
Me ee ee Cea here ae ae ace at eee State? «ka bes 
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Father Gerald 
Cogan has just re- 
turned from Manila 
for a rest. He spent 
all the war years in 
the Philippines, re- 
maining free and 
active throughout 
and able to bring 
the comforts of re- 
ligion to his flock. It was his sad duty 
to take charge of Malate parish in 
Manila after his colleagues had all 
been murdered. With practically noth- 
ing, he undertook to rebuild Malate. 
How difficult a task it was to accom- 
plish this, Father Cogan tells us in his 
article, Then and Now. 





Father Malachy 
Murphy was or- 
ained on Decem- 
ber 21, 1944 and re- 
cently received his 
first mission ap- 
pointment. He ar- 
rived in China last 
. fall destined for the 
new district en- 
trusted to St. Columban’s in Huchow. 
It is always difficut to go into a 
new district, but the problems en- 
countered in Huchow seem innumer- 
able, brought about as they are by the 
confusion and chaos of the war. 
Father Murphy describes his prob- 
lems in My First Mission. 





St. Columban’s 


NEW SUPERIOR GENERAL 


N JUNE 18, in the first General Chapter held by the 
Columban Fathers since 1931, Father Jeremiah 
Dennehy, D.C.L., was elected Superior General of St. 
Columban’s Foreign Mission Society, succeeding Father 
Michael O’Dwyer. The newly-elected Superior is well- 
qualified for the position he now holds, having been an 
active missionary in the Nancheng Vicariate in Central 
China from 1929 until 1941. ‘On leave in Ireland at the 
outbreak of the war, Father Dennehy volunteered for 
duty in the English Army and served as a Chaplain in 
North Africa, Italy and Austria. 

Father, Dennehy, who will direct the affairs of St. 
Columban’s—450 members on four continents—for the 
next ten years, was born in County Kerry, Ireland, in 
1904. He came to St. Columban’s in 1921 and was or- 
dained to the priesthood five years later. After his 


ordination in 1926, Father Dennehy studied in Rome for 
three years, receiving a Doctorate in Canon Law. 
There will be many and varied problems, both at 
home and in the missions, facing Father Dennehy as he 
takes up his new duties. The present mission fields en- 
trusted to St. Columban’s—Hanyang, Nancheng and 
Huchow in China, Shunsen and Kwoshu in Korea, 
Bhamo in Burma and nineteen parishes in the Philip- 
pines—must be rebuilt and restaffed to pre-war 
strength. It is very likely that there will soon be new 
districts to staff. At home, seminaries must be built or 
enlarged to insure a steady stream of priests for these 
mission fields. We ask our readers to say a little prayer 


- for our new Superior General that God will direct and 


guide him in his difficult task. 
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Father Dennehy as a young priest prior 


to his years of study in Rome. He re- Father Dennehy is seen with some Chinese seminarians in Kiangsi. Fathers 
ceived the Doctorate in Canon Law in ? Scully and Buttimer are also in the picture. 
1.929: 





With Father Bernard Murtagh, left, Father Dennehy prepares to leave for 
the hill country of Kiangsi in 1935 when the Reds had just vacated the 
territory. 





At St. Columbans, Nebr., Father Dennehy, center, chats with As a missionary in Nancheng, China, Father Dennehy 
Fathers Buttimer, Allen, Healey and Scully. strolls with one of his younger parishioners. 
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By Father Gerald Cogan 





Malate Church and School in Manila Were Complete 
Ruins at War’s End. As Devastation Slowly Gave 
Way to Order, Malate Began to Live Again. 


e 


Are THE LIBERATION of Manila, the 
Malate district to the south was a 
shambles. Father Vincent McFadden 
first took me there to see the church 
and school on March 6, 1945. Demoli- 
tion squads of the U. S. Army were 
still working over the place, and det- 
onations of exploding land mines 


could be heard from time to time. The 


old Walled City was not yet complete- 





ly cleared of snipers, and an occasion- 
al burst of rifle fire reminded one 
that it was as yet no-man’s-land. 
The task of clearing the church and 
school premises presented a major 
problem to us. A little could be done 
with the relief workers under army 
supervision. The constant looting of 
scrap wood and iron made us wonder 
if we should be able to salvage enough 


1 


of the wreckage to set up a temporary 
chapel and living quarters. The 
Army’s need of buildings and bivouac 
space gave us our first opportunity of 
helping others while helping our- 
selves. With the Archbishop’s per- 
mission, I allowed them to occupy 
both the church and the school. They 
were not long in clearing the debris 


and setting up their huts about the 


THEN — Father Vincent McFadden, liberated from 
Santo Tomas Internment Camp, examines the once- 
beautiful tabernacle in Malate Church. 





NOW — Restored once again, the high altar at Malate 
was donated by classmates of Father Kelly as a memo- 
rial to the memory of the six priests who were killed. 
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THEN — In the wake of war, Malate Church, roofless 
and windowless, was a shambles, a hiding spot for 


snipers. 


We set up a temporary chapel in a 


school annex and posted signs to let 
the people know where the Padres 


were. Shacks were springing up 


everywhere about us. Anything from 
a flattened tin can to a strip of para- 
chute silk was used to make a hut for 
a Filipino family. 

‘Malate came alive once more when 
the priest was again seen making his 
rounds, helping the unfortunate to 
pick up anew the daily task which the 
_ desperate stand of the Japanese army 
had so rudely shattered. As the 
- months wore on and life became more 
normal for the Filipino people, it was 
evident that the Army’s continued 
occupancy: of our buildings handi- 
capped our work. The children were 
running around the streets without 
schooling, and parents were continual- 
ly begging us to open classes again. 


W: APPEALED to the authorities and 
-'" obtained from them a definite 
promise that they would vacate the 
school “building by February, 1946. 
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The Army kept its promise, and we 
were able to set about the job of fixing 
up ‘the shell-splattered walls. Despite 
many difficulties we were able to open 
classes at the beginning of the official 
school year, July 1. Materials were 
hard to get, and there was no money. 
The medical unit which occupied the 
place as a General Dispensary had not 
been able to do any repairs and had 
contented themselves with covering 
the holes in the walls and roof with 


sheets of canvas. The school furniture | 


had completely disappeared during the 
three years of Japanese occupancy 
when Malate school was the Remedios 
Hospital. Large portions of. the 
grounds were grave yards. We had no 
books. 


All-Around Padre 


Father Robert Cullen, newly arrived 
from America, and I did not allow 
ourselves to get discouraged. Father 


Cullen seemed to thrive on obstacles. ’ 


He was carpenter, mason and fore- 
man every minute of the day for the 
next two months. We put down floors, 


NOW — The same view, looking down the middle aisle, 
Malate is once more a fitting home for God. 


fixed windows and partitions. We got 
a water system working and installed 
electricity, while a group of men 
worked down below making desks 
and tables. We were ready before the 
end of June. 

One of our greatest. consolations was 
the return of the Sisters, the Belgian 
Nuns, who had run our school before 
the war. We were not without friends 
in this tremendous task. The very 
same voluntary workers who made 
our hospital known far and wide over 
the island of Luzon, who had aided 
the sick in the camps of Santo Tomas 
and Cabanatuan, who had been able” 
to send medicines up into the hills — 
where the guerrillas fought malaria 
as well as the J apanese, these same 
workers now came to our aid with the 
same love and loyalty for Malate. 

They revered Fathers John Lalor 
and Patrick Kelly as saints and were 
helping us get established before they 
themselves had been able to find 
permanent places to live. Not all the 
heroes are mentioned in citations nor 





THEN — In the school yard, a Mill Hill Father stands at the spot where the body 
of Father Lalor was found. 


do medals always find their way to 
the breast of the deserving. Be that 
as it may, I know of two giants who 
stand out among many who gave their 
all in those dark days before the 
Americans arrived. When the shells 


and fires announced the advent of 
liberation, these two, the Misses Pilar 
Aldanese and Maria Teresa Campa, 
stayed by the side of Father Lalor and 
his two doctors, aiding them amid 
sweat and blood until the mortars re- 
duced the place to ruin and carnage. 


Open Again 

Now that Malate was once more a 
parish and the school was to be re- 
opened, theyswere among the first to 
offer their help, asking only that a 
small room be left to them to run a 
‘dispensary for the poor of the parish 
where they could give their spare 
hours when the day’s work was fin- 
ished. It was impossible to refuse 
such a request. Now, thanks to them 
and kindred souls, Malate Catholic 
School instructs 1100 children from 
kindergarten to High School, and runs, 
besides, a dispensary second to none 
on thé-south side of the Pasig river. 


HE RECOVERY of the people of 
Manila from the depression of the 
war was fast, and no longer could the 
priests be content with the little tem- 


porary chapel they had made out of 
the annex building of the school. The 
Fiesta in November made it painfully 
plain that three thousand could not 
be squeezed into a space that accom- 
modated five hundred the Sunday be- 
fore. Again, gentle pressure was ap- 
plied to get the soldiers out of the old 
church ruins, and we sat down to plan 
a campaign for roofing the venerable 
walls that had looked upon the con- 
quests of Legaspi three hundred years 
before. 
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Promoters 

We had many well-wishers, but few 
wealthy ones. ‘Paling’ Aldanese and 
‘Nununca’ Campa again pounded the 
streets and searched the city for the. 
old Malateans. They gave us courage 
to make our plans and interview the 
contractors. They were ably assisted 
by another friend of the murdered 
Malate Fathers, Miss Patrocinio Paez. 
She did the work of ten, collecting 
and giving concerts and coaxing the 
lumber men to yield a little for the 
making of the benches. With these 
three prornoting tea parties, and with 
the powerful aid of that grand Irish 
tenor, Hubert Valentine, the seeming- 
ly impossible was achieved. The Fi- 
esta of Our Lady of Remedies saw 
the old church of Malate with a roof, 
a new floor, doors and windows. Eight 
thousand people jammed the church 
that day to do honor to their loving — 
Mother and Protectress. 

It was a glorious sight and a happy 
day for priests and parishioners alike 
Grace the Archbishop 
blessed the ancient building and, with 
a voice filled with emotion, thanked 
Almighty God before the new altar 
for the favors He had bestowed upon 
His people who had kept the Faith 
and proved, many times over, their 


when His 


loyalty. 


NOW —- At precisely the same spot, on February 23, 1947, the First Communion 
Class of Malate School poses with Fathers Cogan, right, and Price. 
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MY FIRST MISSION 








By Father Malachy Murphy 


A Young Columban Priest in China Describes His Parish 


A T SIX O’CLOCK on a dark, 
f\ drizzly morning, I boarded the 
river steamer in Huchow, bound for 
Tehtsing, my first mission in China. 
Tehtsing, the capital of the county 
, of the same name, is situated on the 
Main Hangchow-Huchow waterway, 
about forty miles distant. 
I had been only six months in China; 
my knowledge of the language was 
—still is—very limited, but I have the 
-good fortune of having a catechist 
who has served the Church for years, 
who could almost direct the affairs of 
a diocese, and who knows what one 
wishes to say even before the ideas 
are clearly formed in one’s mind— 
truly a guide, philosopher and friend. 
He, with his brother-in-law and ten- 
_ year-old daughter, accompanied’ me 
to my new mission. 
After five hours on the little steam- 
er, we sailed in under the city walls 
of Tehtsing and up the main canal 
to the landing-place. Here I left the 
catechist to look after the baggage 
and with his little daughter as my 
guide, set out for the church. The 
arrival of a foreigner in Tehtsing is 
an event parallel to the arrival of a 
_ circus in a small town back home. As 
we picked our way through the nar- 
row, noisy, dirty streets, all turned 
to stare at the prodigy which the 
steamer had disgorged at their doors. 
The question of my nationality was 
quickly settled—I was not Chinese, 
therefore I must be American. Every 
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detail of my appearance was a source 
of wonder and comment; I felt as 
though I were on display in a shop 
window. 


E STOPPED at last at a weather- 
beaten door, set in a drab, dis- 
colored wall.. Over the door was a 
black, iron cross, and, under this, 
three faded Chinese characters that 
told us we were at the entrance to 
the Catholic Church—The House of 
the Lord of Heaven. 
We went in and found ourselves in 
a badly-kept garden. Opposite us, at 
the other end of the garden, was the 


house-church, a two-story building 


with a smoke-blackened entrance in 
which the catechist’s wife and mother 
were cooking the mid-day meal. The 
broken gables and heaps of tiles and 
rubble to the left of the church 
marked where the kitchen once stood. 
Pieces of timber, broken furniture 
and bricks, salvaged from the ruined 
kitchen, lay around in helpless con- 
fusion. 

After a cordial greeting from the 
two good ladies, I went upstairs to see 
the church. It was full of smoke from 
the fire in the porch. This is the only 
place at present that can be used for 
cooking, and as there is no outlet for 
the smoke, it goes through the whole 
house and chapel. The roof was bad 
in many places, and rain was coming 
in. A pile of firewood, old clothes 
and boards filled about one quarter 


of the church; some nine or ten worm- | 


eaten seats, a confessional of sorts, a 
wooden altar with a broken taber- 
nacle, a tiny vestment cupboard and 
prie-dieu completed the picture. The 
place was dirty, with a decayed, 
mouldy odor. 


eres were the living 
quarters, consisting of three 
rooms. The first was occupied as a 
bedroom by the catechist, his wife, 
his mother and his four children. The 
middle room, opening directly off the 
porch, is officially the place where the 
priest. receives the Christians. Now 
it is used as a living room by the 


catechist’s family. The third room. 


had been divided in two by a wooden 
partition, thus affording the priest a 
small bedroom and dining room. 

The discomfort of a perpetual 
smoke-screen in every part of the 
house, the irreverence of having the 


‘only entrance to the church cluttered 


up with cooking implements, the ab- 


sence of privacy, the overcrowding 


of the living quarters and the loss of 
“face” to the Church from the present 
arrangement, forced me to consider 
re-building the kitchen. Using as 
much as possible of the old materials, 
to build a very. modest kitchen (8% 
by 14) with two rooms for the cate-- 
chist’s family, will cost a minimum of 
160 American dollars. To perform the 
necessary repairs to the church and 
house, an additional forty dollars will 
be needed, and church furnishings 
will cost roughly fifty more. 

These are the minimum expenses of 
the Church in Tehtsing, but there are 


_ eight other Christianities, or mission 


outposts, served from here, six of 
them completely devoid of any build- 
ing in which the Christians can meet 
for instructions. Three hundred dol- 
lars is a conservative estimate for a 
small house in each of these places. 

The Church in this area has a great 
opportunity. Buddhism was very 
strong here, but is now fast disappear- 
ing. The people are friendly and are 
anxious to have the Gospel preached 
to them. It would be a great pity if 
the Lord’s work were held up now 
through the lack of the necessary 
funds to erect places of instruction 
and worship: 








By Florence R. Christian 


ANNA VINCENT, learned several 

of the realities of life the hard 
way. I learned, for instance, that my 
grey-green eyes were not half as 
fascinating as were the dreamy blue 
eyes of my sister, Linda. I learned 
that a girl isn’t at her best scrubbing 
her little brother’s dirty face, nor 
holding a hanky for her small sister, 
Susan. Linda of the wheat-gold hair 
wouldn’t have been caught dead by 
Steve MacInnis, a soapy wash cloth 
in her hand, Johnny’s neck beneath it. 

Steve was a tall, quiet man, not 
handsome exactly, and yet, every girl 
in town wanted a date with Steve 
MacInnis. I don’t know what his 
charm was, but I fell hard under it— 
so hard that whenever Steve smiled 
on me I, Anna Vincent, would want 
to dance and’ sing. Only, Linda sang 
a little better, danced a little better 
than I did. 
I envied Linda. I didn’t want’ my 
plans interfered with either, but I, 
Anna Vincent, had promised to make 
Susan’s angel costume for the school 
play. I had promised Johnny and 
Susan I would be there to watch Sue 
drift across the stage, suspended in 
a cardboard cloud. 

That was the evening Steve dropped 
in with two lovely pink tickets. Steve’s 
dark eyes smiled into mine, and: my 
heart stopped completely. It did be- 
cause I heard its motor cut out and 
then race madly before it started pur- 
ring steadily again. Linda wasn’t in 
the room, and Steve said: “How about 
going to the Ballet Russe with me 
tonight, Anna?” 

I gaped at him wordlessly. 

“T’d have asked you sooner,” Steve 
hurried on, his dark face flushing, 
“but someone gave me the tickets. I 
was too broke to buy them myself, 
and—I just got them.” 

I didn’t care about that. All that 


mattered was that Steve wanted me 
to go with him, when he could have 
asked my lovely sister, Linda. 

I was just going to say, “Yes,” when 
Susan skipped in with a yellow wig 
in her hand. “Look at my pretty 
hair,” she invited. Then I remem- 
bered! Susan was to be an angel at 
seven-thirty! I, Anna Vincent, had 
two wings to shape with gauze and 
wire and tack with tinsel feathers. I 
should be feathering Susan’s wings 
right now instead of talking Ballet 
Russe to Steve MacInnis. 


INDA, who must have been in the 
dining room all the time, stepped 
into the living room where Steve was 
staring into my distraught face. 
“What’s the matter?” Steve asked me. 
“Tt’s—it’s the night of Susan’s school 
play,” I gabbled miserably, trying to 
make him see that I really wanted to 
be with him more than with anyone 
in the world, but I just couldn’t let 
Susan down. “I—have to—finish the 
wings on her costume.” 
Steve’s dark eyes smiled on Linda. 


“Maybe you could help me use up a 


couple of tickets to the Russian Bal- 
let, Linda, or are you going to the 
school play also?” 

“I wouldn’t*miss the Ballet for any- 
thing!” Linda cried out, 
around gaily in a dance of her own. 
“Oh Steve!, I’ve just been dreaming 
about it, but the tickets were almost 
impossible to get. How did you ever 
manage?” 

Linda had made Steve seem clever, 
but I, Anna Vincent, clumsy fool, had 
somehow managed to force an ad- 
mission from him that he was too 
strapped to afford seats and had had 
them doled out to him. 

Something was chanced after that 
night. Until then I had always felt 
that Steve was peculiarly my own. I 


whirling’ 


‘loved him. I thought he must love 


me, but now I was vaguely uneasy. 


E CAME OVER the following 

Saturday evening about seven. 
He was wearing a nice dark suit and 
he was homely in his attractive way, . 
if that makes sense. It did to me. 

“How would you girls like to go to 
the show?” Steve asked. “There’s a 
good adventure story showing at the.» 
Mayhew.” 

“I'd love it!” I bubbled and shot 
into my bedroom for coat, hat and 
gloves. I only ran the brush through 
my tawny hair once, and was already 
having the time of my life talking to 
Steve when Linda came: in looking 
lovely, cool and remote. Her blue 
eyes lingered on me as though I were 
a poor relative who had dropped in 
at a most inopportune moment. Linda 
wore a black date-dress with a hat 
that spangled beneath a muffling of 
veiling. It was a “little hat” and had’ 
cost her as much as my plain tweed 
suit had cost me. 

I enjoyed the show immensely. I 
loved sitting close to Steve, and, even 
though I was slightly conscious of 
Linda’s stiffness, I didn’t go into the 
matter deeply. When we came home 
I sat with Steve and Linda in the 
living room, talking and laughing un- 
til it was time for Steve to go home. 

After he left, Linda whirled around 
and marched straight toward her ~ 
room. She didn’t even bother to say 
“soodnight” to me, which wasn’t like 
Linda. 


INDA didn’t go to church with me 

the next morning. She went to 
an earlier Mass, even though she was 
supposed to sing in the. choir, and I 
didn’t exactly know what to tell Mr. 
Sikorsky, the choir director, when he 
asked me why my sister’s lovely so- 
prano voice was missing. 
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_ When the reason for Linda’s aloof- 
ness finally did occur to me, it was 
like being tapped on the head with a 
sledge hammer. Linda was in love 
with Steve herself, and—and maybe 
Steve was in love with her! Surely, 
Steve was in love with Linda! 

That was the knife blade striking 


deep. Never have a pretty blonde 


sister who can sing better, dance bet- 


ter, talk sweeter than you can. That 
is the moral I learned, only Linda. 


arrived on this planet two years earli- 
er than I did. She had priority. 
After that, whenever Linda was 
dressing to go out with Steve, I would 
sit in the living room and talk music 
to him, and I must have bored him 
dreadfully. If I wasn’t chatting drear- 
ily about choir or my Easter solo or 
Sue or Johnny, I was playing the 
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piano. I talked to him about music 
with feverish enthusiasm, and Steve 
commenced to study me rather oddly, 
I thought, and talked about “my 
career.” : 

The next thing I knew, I was talk- 
ing about “my career” also. I did 
have a fine voice, according to my 


critics. I could dance. I had studied 


dramatics, so why not have a career. 
Steve belonged to Linda, and I might 
as well grow rich and famous. 

The thought of becoming a noted 
singer or dramatic star was just a 
little balm for my heart, but I’d have 
chucked the whole thing for a date 
with Steve. Steve belonged to Linda, 
however, and I mustn’t touch. I 
wouldn’t’ have anyhow. I wanted 
Steve to be happy, and if having Lin- 
da would make him happy, Linda was 


\ 


what I wanted for Steve. 
{ 

TEVE CAME into the house ex- 

citedly during the last week of 
Lent. “Do you remember my men- 
tioning Pete Anderson?” he asked. 

I shook my head. “Never heard of 
him!” : 

“Well, he lives in Hollywood,” Steve 
said. “He’s a scout.” 

“And he has heard me sing,” I fin- 
ished, cynically. “He thinks I’m won- 
derful.” 

“He hasn’t heard you yet,” Steve 
went on, “but he will Easter Sunday. 
He’s in town and he’s going to hear 
you solo.” ett 

“Oh Steve, really?” I breathed, 
starry-eyed and frightened, so fright- 
ened that all the rest of that week I 
couldn’t eat or sleep. 3 . 

Easter Sunday was a day of golden 
sunlight, and pure white lilies lift- 
ing themselves on pale green stalks, 
but I, Anna Vincent, who had a love- 
ly white flowered hat to go with my 
apple-green suit, was laid up in bed 
with the flu. I couldn’t speak above 
a whisper. I couldn’t sing my lovely 
solo; but Linda, my golden-voiced, 
my golden-haired sister, could and 
did. It wasn’t her fault that she could 
sing like an angel. It wasn’t her fault 
that I had to practice and slave for 
perfection while perfection came to 
her without cost. It simply wasn’t 
Linda’s fault. 
(Continued on page 18) 


“Never have a pretty blonde 
sister who can sing better, 
dance better, talk sweeter 
than you can.” 





PHILLIP PIWE 
Y ASS 


Columban Missionaries Write from the Orient ‘ \ 


Father Samuel Sheehan sends glad tidings from Manila: 

“Hold on to your seat! Malate Church is in use again. Last Sunday was 
our Fiesta. The floor was finished and the roof almost complete, so we 
rushed to have the high altar finished for the occasion. There was a rec- 
ord attendance; people came from far and near, and even with six Mass- 
es we were not able to accommodate the crowds. My vocalchordsarecom- 
pletely gone from preaching. Father Kelly’s classmates donated a sum 
for a modest monument over the six priests who were killed. I have used 
the money for our high altar; no monument could be more appropriate.” 










Father Michael Kelly reports on building in Burma: 


Father Arthur Price tells of school work in the P. I. 

“The Government here is sorely pressed for funds, and not being able 
to provide education for all as formerly, there is an unprecedented op- 
portunity for private schools. So great is the Filipino’s insatiable thirst 
for education that even in formerly Catholic towns, when Protestant 
schools have been set up they have not been wanting in pupils. Catholics 
in some places have been able to open a high school, but in the other 
places Protestant sects or private corporations backed with a plethora 
of money and teachers, have availed of the present interest in educa- 
tion. Our only hope is to open up schools, too.” 


“All are well here in Bhamo. Our Superior; Monsignor Usher has ar- 
rived back from his stay in Ireland. We are very busy at the moment 
trying to get up some good buildings before the rains come. The work is 
very slow, as we have to look around for every piece of material. Howev- - 
er, the house will be finished within the week and we have collected a 
good bit of materials for dormitories, chapel and classrooms. The 
Columban Sisters are on their way here and another building has to go 


up for them. That’s a job we will do with pleasure.” 








Father Owen O’Kane sends word from our new China mission: 

“T have been appointed to the parish of Sin Shih in the Huchow dis- 
trict. I came here with instructions from Father Pigott to repair the 
house, which is the only possession we have in the parish. This house 
serves as both residence for the priest and his chapel. Having viewed 
the present building, I am forced to the conclusion that it is not worth 
repairing, and that I could not in conscience spend any money on it. The 
type of house that I have in mind would cost about two thousand Amer- 
ican dollars and the church five thousand. 
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Father Francis McCullagh speaks of high schools in the P. L 

“Today my boys and I began tearing down my house with the inten- 
tion of putting it up again in the shape of a high school. To pay car- 
penters is impossible these days. Every nail and every board will be 
carefully put back in a new position. When the building is restored, there 
will scarcely be a board that will resist the prod of my finger. That 
will be my school, but there are still books to be got. I have already or- 
dered a supply. I cannot pay for these, and I would almost run away 
from the responsibility, but we stayed here with very little during the 
Japanese days and now we must resist this more serious attack.” 





Father Thomas Callanan also writes from the Philippines: 

“Life goes on here much as usual. Conditions are getting better daily. 
One can buy most things here now, although prices still remain very 
high. There is considerable unrest among the people in some places. Too, 

there are some Japanese who refused to surrender still living in the hills, 
especially here in Mindanao. They occasionally loot and kill people in 
outlying districts but they cannot long survive the hunger and disease, 
especially malaria, in the hills. However, everything in this area is 
peaceful. My high school is finally running successfully, after many 
great. difficulties, with an enrollment of 400 pupils.” 





Father Michael McConnell describes his new Chinese parish: 

“A parish co-extensive with a Chinese county, measuring about forty 
miles in length; a scattered Catholic population of over one hundred; 
one small chapel and a catechist’s residence, which I am now sharing, 
as the only church building—these are the problems in the Huchow mis- 
sion. Four chapels were destroyed in the Sino-Japanese war. I cannot 
hope to build all at present with the rate of exchange so unfavorable 
and prices of materials so very high. A central chapel with a room for 
myself and servant would solve the immediate needs. Prices may fall 
slightly, but at least two thousand dollars will be necessary.” 





Father Martin Strong sends a message from his Filipino parish: 

“T never before had such an opportunity to open a Catholic high 
school and I am afraid to let it pass as it may not come again. If I don’t: 
start this year, a school headed by a Protestant will be opened, and that 
might prove disastrous to the Faith of the people in the district. The 
work of our priests who have been here since 1931 would be nullified. If 
the Protestants start a school here, I may as well get out. The situation 
in this parish of Binangonan is really serious and a Catholic high school 
might be the means of saving the Faith in the district. At the present 
time I am trying to line up the teachers and get some equipment.” 





Father Daniel O’Connell, writing from the Philippines, says: 

“The church in Aloran in Mindanao has been destroyed, not by the 
war, but by a very severe rain storm. What remains of its former 
“glory” is a tin roof supported by a rather shaky illegas, upright sup- 
ports. The roof covers, more or less, a plot of bumpy ground rectangu- 
larly fenced in by muddy bamboo strips and jagged pieces of tin with 
a nipa roof precariously perched atop all this junk. The whole affair 
has no doors, as such, and an elephant could meander in at any point 
he chose. In fact, before I can start Mass, I have to clear the place of 
carabao, horses, pigs and goats. The church might serve as a romantic 
setting for a Christmas midnight Mass, but it certainly is a shabby 
Home for the King of Kings.” 
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ITALY . . . “wounds of despotism and slavery.” 





In this hour of dreadful need : 
We implore Thee dear Jesus—save us! 


Crimsoned war clouds gather once again about us 
To rain down ruin, blood and death. 

Save us or we perish from the earth; 

Save us by Thy love for mankind, 








By Thy love for Thy Church, A Pra yer for Peace 


By Thy love for souls, 
Save us, for we cannot save ourselves! 





SPAIN . .. “wounds of anarchy and atheism.” 





O Sa 
Wea 
We I 
We p 


JAPAN .... “wounds of disease, desolation and death.” 


By Thy pierced heart, save us! 

Make our hearts one with Thine, 

That our will may be Thy will, 

And Thy Divine Love, our love, 

That wemay make reparation for the sins of the world, eS 
Thus to avert the wrath of Thy justice 

Upon a wilful, sinful world, 

A world that has defied Thy laws, 

Mocked Thy love, 

And taken unto itself strange gods. 


i2 


By Thy Sacred Wot 
Heal Thou the wout 
A world crucified o: 
By wounds of anar 
Wounds of despotis 
Wounds of fear, gli 
Wounds of disease, 
Pour into the soul c 
The oil and wine of 


tFAREAstT 





FRANCE“... By thy thorn-crowned head, 0 Jesus, save us.”” 


By Thy thorn-crowned head, O Jesus, save us! 
a Make the light of Thy holy mind 
Shine into the minds of men, 


’ 





Dispelling distrust and deceit, 
Inspiring them with the purposes of Thy will, 
That by common council and consent, 

- Mutual understanding and cooperation, 


By Franeis | Men may build through Thee , ea 
Enduring and universal peace, : 


rdinal ll A peace which man alone cannot find, 
Ca ha Sp an The peace which God alone can give. 





la, 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA “ . . . We consecrate ourselves to Thy Sacred Reart.” 
“|. . to.rain down ruin, blood, death.” 


O Blessed Prince of Peace, 

IS, Save us! Who rulest by love and love alone, 

id en We consecrate ourselves to Thy Sacred Heart. 
Poe With faith and hope and love, 


yf sin, : We follow Thee, O Jesus, 

eism, And Thy Vicar on earth, Our Holy Father, who warns 
ory, | ee That the future belongs to those who love 

i And not to those who hate! 

ie : Reign Thou, O Jesus, in the Kingdom of Thy Love, 
and death. / And grant, that through Thy Church, : 
und stricken world Men may learn to live, 

and truth. In happiness and liberty and peace. Amen 
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66) T WILL be recalled that China 
‘was the first country to take up 
arms against the aggressors. China 
was also the last country to be lib- 
erated. During eight years of war, 
half of the country was under enemy 
occupation. The whole nation was 
most severely devastated.”—So spoke 
Chen Chih-mai, Counselor of the Chi- 
nese Embassy in Washington, at a 
ceremony on board the S.S. Beljeanne 
at Weehawken, N. J. on February 11. 
The destruction of transportation 
has had a most damaging effect upon 
Chinese economy. The war refugees, 
estimated at 40,000,000, were unable 
to return home in any great numbers 
for lack of transportation. Food, either 
imported or indigenously produced, 
could not be moved. fast enough to 
famine-stricken areas to avert starva- 
tion, resulting in thousands of deaths 
in the winter of 1945-46. 

The Chinese government has al- 
ways given top priority to transpor- 
tation facilities because of it being 
the most urgent need. For that reason 
the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration strained 
every nerve to supply China with the 
forty-seven locomotives and tenders 
which were shipped to China last 
February per the S.S. Beljeanne. 
These engines: will help to speed up 
the economic recovery and will bring 
the basic necessities of life to millions 
and the comforts of home and hearth 
to other millions. 

This aid to China followed upon 
Major-General Lowell W. Rooks’ visit 
to that country last year. He spent 
almost two months there, studying 
China’s needs. He saw the desperate 
need for transportation of all kinds 
in China, and that because of that 
need, much other help was denied. 
Distribution of supplies was the most 
pressing problem. This was particu- 
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larly and most tragically true in the 
three worst famine areas of China at 
that time—Hunan, Kwangsi and 
Kwangtung. 

At ‘that time, large shipments of 
UNRRA supplies—the food, medicine 
and rehabilitation supplies which 
meant the difference between life and 
death for millions of Chinese—were 
choking the meagre transport facili- 
ties. They were jamming ports and 
warehouses. It was quite impossible 
to distribute them to the people 
throughout the country who needed 
them. 

On account of the poor roads, the 
railway is at present China’s only 
means of communication from north 
to south, over which it is necessary 
to transport food, cotton, silk, coal, 
and fuel. The railway system is the 
key to the country’s industrial re- 
habilitation. 


Scrawny children collect a few kernels of 
rice that fall through the floor boards of 
a UNRRA truck. 





New Life and Re- 
newed Hope for 
Millions of Chi- 
nese Are Expect-. 
ed as a Result of 
UNRRA Aid to 
China. 


To remedy this tragic situation to — 
some extent, UNRRA has concen- 
trated on transport rehabilitation, al- _ 
locating more than $94,226,000 for — 


road, water, and rail transport. Al- _ 


most half of this sum, $44,484,000 is 
for railway requirements alone. 


HERE COULD be no more effec- 

tive symbol of UNRRA’s work 
than this shipment of locomotives to 
China. Forty-seven up-to-date loco- 
motives and tenders were placed in 
the hold of one ship. The locomotives 
weighed about 150 tons each. If 
stretched end to end they would have 


-extended well over half a mile. They 


were destined for Hongkong. 

This shipment is being followed by 
three similar shipments, comprising 
160 locomotives in all, valued at about 
$15,000,000. They will be sent to 
Shanghai, and will be unloaded onto 
a special track, which UNRRA has 
arranged for through the Chinese 
Ministry of Transport. 

The sending of these locomotives is 
the result of more than a year of the 
most diverse and complex activities. 
The locomotives themselves were 
built after careful consultation with 
Chinese officials, with special acces- 
sories, and specially designed to meet 
China’s needs. In the factories Chi-» 
nese young men observed their con- 
struction and learned about their op- 
eration and maintenance. 

In addition to the provision of these 
locomotives, UNRRA has long been 
working on the rehabilitation of the 
Chinese railway transport system. 
Long stretches of her railroad net- 
work have been repaired. The pro- 
gram of aid to China includes about 
a million railway ties, more than 
100,000 tons of steel rails and 43,000 
tons of railway bridging. Much of this 
aid has already been shipped, in- 
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At Weehawken, N. J., one of forty-seven locomotives is loaded aboard the S. S. Beljeanne, one part of UNRRA aid to China. 


cluding 6,932 freight cars, box cars, 
gondolas, and flatcars. 
In China, with it’s 4,500,000 square 
miles, there were only about 800 lo- 
comotives in serviceable condition 
after the war, none of which were of 
modern design. UNRRA’s expendi- 
ture for cars and locomotives alone 
will total about $28,000,000. But 
money cannot measure the value of 
such aid to China. It will mean new 
life and renewed hope to millions of 
Chinese in the deep interior of that 
_vast country. For it will help set 
China’s own industries in motion, and 
facilitate the exchange within China 
of its own products and resources. 
We are not giving, China what we 
do not want ourselves. Everything is 
of the finest quality and workmanship. 
These locomotives were of the most 
up-to-date model. They were manu- 
factured by three American locomo- 
tive companies—Baldwin in Phila- 
delphia, the American Locomotive 
Company in Schenectady, and the 
Lima Locomotive Co. in Lima, Ohio. 
The current economic crisis in 
China has increased the difficulties 
involved in the operation of the 
UNRRA program. As a result, the 
Chinese government has asked that 
further aid be given in the form of 
consumer goods such as cotton and 
wheat. This request, which is only 
one of several others under consid- 
eration by UNRRA, would call for 
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the shipment of about $200,000,000 
worth of cotton and wheat to China. 


ie IS THE general policy of UNRRA 
to have supplies distributed free of 
charge to persons who cannot afford 
to pay for them, and to have them 
sold to persons who have the means 
to pay. UNRRA does not encourage 
pauperism. A loaf of bread made of 
UNRRA wheat, which may be sold to 
a person who can afford to pay for it, 
means more money with which to 
provide aid to other persons. 

The general UNRRA policy also is 
that consumer supplies shipped to a 
receiving country should be distrib- 
uted under careful rationing and price 
controls, so that every person shall 
have an equal opportunity of obtain- 
ing his fair share. In this way, 
UNRRA hopes to avoid preference or 
discrimination whether based on dif- 
ferences in the financial position of 
persons or political considerations. 

~The distribution problem in China 
has been difficult because of the 
enormous size of the country and the 
devastation wrought by eight years 
of war and two years of internal 
strife. As a result the cost of dis- 
tributing UNRRA supplies has been 
much greater than in other countries. 
And unlike other countries, China has 
been unable to derive enough money 
from the sale of UNRRA goods to 
finance the high cost of distribution. 


. 


The cost of distribution has had to be 
met by direct appropriations by the 
Chinese government which has not 
only been a drain on the government’s 
resources but also has had an infla- 
tionary effect on the Chinese economy. 

The UNRRA Committee of the 
Council of the Far East, after con- 
sultation on the spot with the Chinese 
Government and the UNRRA China 
Missiqn, has recommended that all 
available funds be now used to pur- 
chase cotton for sale in China, but 
subject to the provision that as near 
as possible to 45% should be distrib- 
uted free to indigents if practicable. 
Contingent upon prompt settlement of 
outstanding claims, it is considered 
possible for UNRRA to supply ap- 
proximately $5,000,000 worth of addi- 
tional cotton to China. There is every 
possibility that still further supplies 
may be procured if and when addi-~ 
tional funds beome available from 
cancellation of contracts for non-food 
supplies which cannot be fulfilled in 
time to meet established dates. 

Thus we see an excellent example 
of what can be done by co-operation 
between countries to promote “peace 
on earth, goodwill among men.” Wars 
are largely caused by one country 
coveting the goods of another, or its 
potential power to produce goods and 
wealth. Such distribution. of neces- 
sities as is being accomplished by 
UNRRA tends to remove this danger. 
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OOD MORNING, young lady. 

How are you feeling today?” 
‘Father Ryan’s voice was cheerful. It 
always was when he made his weekly 
visit to the sanatorium, and it helped 
to cheer up many a patient grown 
weary of the long days in bed. But 
the answer he got this day wasn’t 
very cheerful. Helen liked Father 
Ryan and looked forward to his visits, 
but two years in bed was a long 
time, and it became harder and hard- 
er each day, fighting the fits of de- 
pression that swept over her. 

“Good morning, Father. I guess 
I’m about the same as usual. They 
told me I’d be ready to leave in a few 

“months, but you know what that 
means. phey ye been telling me that 
since I came.’ 

“Well, maybe they’re right this 
time.” 

“I don’t believe anything they tell 
me any more. You know, Father, 
sometimes I get ‘so sick and tired of 
this place I just want to pack up my 
things and go. I don’t care if I never 
get well.” 

Father Ryan nodded. “I can see 
your point of view all right, but 
then, you’re lucky in a way.” 

“Tucky? I don’t see that, Father. 
Here we are, day after day, doing 
nothing. That’s the worst part—doing 
nothing! I’ve knitted and crocheted 
so much, my fingers are worn down. 
We’re just useless in here, Father. 
We’re.no good to anybody. Id like 
to know what’s lucky about that!” 

“T was thinking about some of the 
Saints. Did you ever read the life of 
a Saint?” 

“Oh sure, but they were different. 
They had their heads cut off or some- 
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By Frank Malloy 


thing like that. Sometimes I think 
that would’ be simple compared to 
this.” 

“Yes, some of them did have their 
heads cut off, but not all of them. St. 
Thérése for instance. Did you ever 
hear of her?” 

“You mean’ the 
Father?” 

“Yes,” the priest answered, and he 
drew ‘from his coat pocket a little 
pamphlet. “I know you’re probably 
tired of reading, but if you feel like 
a little change, I think you'll find this 
interesting. By the way, how’s that 
new patient in the next room?” \ 

“She’s feeling pretty low, Father. 
I think I heard her crying last night. 
Maybe you can cheer her up.” 

“Well, I’ll see what I can do. 
up now.- See you later.” 

“So long, Father, and thanks for 
the pamphlet.” 


Little Flower, 


Chin 


ELEN READ the pamphlet that 

afternoon and she was. still 
thinking about it that night as the 
Rosary beads slipped through her 
fingers. Next morning she picked up 
the pamphlet again and read about 
St. Thérése in her illness. She read 
that, one day, when the young Nun 
was almost too weak to move, she 
was taking a short walk in the gar- 
den, as the infirmarian suggested. An- 
other Nun spoke to her. “Thérése, you 
are suffering so much. You would do 
much better to take a rest.” But the 
Saint was not thinking of rest. Her 
mind was turned to a far off place, a 
lonely missionary land, where a hard 
working priest was spending himself 
to bring the light. of God into the 
darkness of pagan minds. Her an- 
swer brought light to Helen’s mind 
as she read: “Do you know what 
gives me strength? I offer each step 
for some missionary .. . to lessen his 
fatigue, I offer mine to God.” 

Helen laid aside-the booklet and 
stared unseeing out the window. Then 
she began to repeat the words, “... to 
lessen his fatigue, I offer mine to God 

. to lessen his fatigue, I offer mine 
to God.” Behind the faraway look in 
her eyes was born a new resolve. 
Father had said she was lucky. This 
was what he meant. She was not 
useless. Here was something to do. 
For two years she had squandered 
her pain. No more of that! She would 


Missionaries needed 
gifts. 


spend ° wisely. 
her. They could use her 


Thrilled with her new knowledge, she . 


prayed, “Lord, I offer you my weak- 


ness. Give strength to one who needs © 


fe In 

Days became brighter for Helen. 
Each morning as she awoke the 
thought was before her. Each time 


she grew restless, and each time she — 


felt the doctor’s needle, new joy 
swelled in her heart. This was her 
work and she did it well. Only Father 
Ryan knew of her plan. Soon it be- 
came his custom to greet her each 
week with, “Good morning, and how’s 
the little missionary today?” 


ie IS THREE years since Helen read » 


the story of the Little Flower. She 


yr 


is cured now and strong. The man- ~ 


ager at the insurance office considers _ 


her a very efficient secretary. Today, 
however, her work suffers. She is 
thinking of an old friend she has 
lost, Father Ryan. 


There came a day ce the kindly. 


priest was called on to practice what 
he preached. For three months he 
lay in the hospital bed, while cancer 
slowly robbed him of his strength. 
Helen knew he suffered. She knew, 


too, that he did not waste his pain. 


The day before he died, she visited 
him. 

“How is my fellow missionary this 
morning?” she asked as she entered 
his room. 

“Awful,” he replied. Then, ‘forcing 
a smile, “Awful good, that is. I just 


helped a young missionary to reach a~ 


dying old man in the mountains of 
Hunan in China. It was tough going, 
but we made it.” 

Helen imagines Father Ryan meet- 


ing, in Heaven, some missionary he 


has helped. Now with no ocean to 
separate them, they rejoice together 
over the souls won for God. Helen 
still thinks of the missions, and still 
works for them. For, though she is 
well now, she knows that pain and 


suffering are not long absent from | 
She knows it today, as 


anyone’s life. 
sorrow is in her heart. But this sor- 


row, too, she offers to God, knowing 


that Father Ryan would want her to 


do just that. Then with a happiness, 


that is now a habit, she turns her 
mind to her work, and her fingers are 
busy at the typewriter. 
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By Father Paul Waldron 


i W/E OFTEN ASK our Blessed 
__ Saviour to hide us in His wounds. This beautiful 

prayer is the expression of a profound truth. That 
truth is that we forever dwell in the shadow of the 
infinite love of God, that we are never out of the 
light of His divinity. When we express that truth 
in terms of the Sacred Heart, we have a new and 
touching demonstration of a truth as old as creation 


—the sojourn of the soul in the bosom of Divine’ 


_ Love, a love that is at once oats restful and 
ever active. 


cop HE SAINTS never tire of 
Pains. us that the Heart of Jesus is the cleft in the 
Rock, the secure refuge whither the soul, like the 
turtledove, may fly for security and where it will 
have no fear of the world or of itself. It is the sweet 
security of solitude where it will be alone without 
being lonely. It is the house of peace where it may 
ever reside. It is the sure stronghold and citadel 
of safety. Hence it may ever defy its enemies. It is 
the divine rest of the timid spirit. St. Bernard 
calls it the oratory where the soul can make a good 
prayer and deal directly with Divine Love. It is the 
haven of repose where it can find a foretaste of the 
eternal haven that is to come and where it. can hope 
and pray and await the joys of the next life. It is 
the bosom of the Eternal Father—more tender 
than the tenderest of mothers. 


A LL THESE = expressions 
used by saints and sages only tend to bring us to a 
better understanding of this mystery of love. We 
live in divine love. It is in this we breathe the pure 
air of heaven. We are there forever under the radi- 
ant, ardent love of the Sacred Humanity. Let us 
seek, then, this refuge that He has prepared for 
us. Let us never leave this divine atmosphere by 
sin, or make little of it by negligence. It is sad to 
see a loved one depart—how much more the Sacred 
Heart feels it when we absent ourselves by inatten- 
tion or infidelity. 


iS T. JOHN’S heart trembles 
as he tells us the history of the wound in the Heart 
of His beloved Master and Friend. He has written 
this passage, he tells us, to confirm our faith that we 
-may believe that he has seen his pierced side. He 
tells us in effect: 
flow even after His death.” He has shared in our 
nature that we might share in His. But Divine 
Providence wished to reveal, above all, to times 
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“T have seen His Precious Blood 


more distant, the immense charity of our Saviour 


, so that the world, grown cold by age, might recap- 


ture in Divine Love some warmth in learning of 
these mysteries. 


_H{E WISHED to reveal to us | 
those ane of His soul and to invite us to repair 
the offenses which caused those wounds. He wished 
to reveal the source of life and to invite us to draw 
upon it—to reveal a refuge where souls in times 
more troubled would find security, peace, fortitude. 
He wished to reveal to generous souls the work 


_which the charity of the Son of God wishes to 


accomplish in them and so compensate for so much 
forgetfulness and sin. The Word does a work which 
surpasses all feeling, thought or love. He places in 
the inmost being of the soul the very life of God. 
The human heart that submits to this transference 
of the Word and the Spirit, which the lance of the 
soldier prefigured, grows in wisdom and. love and 
can say with St. Paul: “I live, now, not I, but Christ 
liveth in me. To me to die is gain.” 


_ALL THIS the Christian 
world knew or should have known for centuries. 
The words of the Gospel are 
clear. God so loved the world as 
to give His only begotten Son. 
St. Paul knew it when he said: 
“He loved me and delivered Him- 
self for me.” He loved me unto 
the Cross, unto the daily Mass, 
unto the Real Presence, each 
moment unto the gift of Himself 
in each Holy Communion. Fer- 
vent souls have always adored: 
and cherished these mysteries 
and, in doing so, have realized 
the love that the Son of God has 
for men and for each one of us. 
However, it is one thing to believe these truths 
even firmly and to adore the charity of Our Blessed 
Saviour; it is something else to honor that charity 
under the symbol of His. Heart by a specific wor- 
ship, into which we can put our whole soul and 
which becomes for us a new source of inspiration 
to make a return of love to that God Who is Love 
itself. Devotion to the Sacred Heart has given us a 
clearer and more perfect understanding of a great 
truth that has always been known. It has thus 
brought to us the light of a new day in the most 
sublime and touching of all revelations—the love of 
God for the human soul. 
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I, ANNA 
(Continued from page 9) 


Steve brought Pete Anderson out 
to see me after Mass, and Pete was 
nice. He and Steve had been in col- 
lege together. Pete Anderson took 
my hand in his big paw and told me 
with sorrow in his solemn blue eyes 
how badly he felt over my illness. 


Steve shrugged his shoulders and 
lifted his hands in a Latin gesture one 
acquires in the southwest. ‘“‘That’s the 
way it goes,” Steve said. “Your bad 
luck is Linda’s gain.” 

“What do you mean?” I rasped. 


“Your sister also has a_ lovely 
voice,’ Pete Anderson explained. 
“And her hair! Her eyes! Her per- 
sonality! Yours must be a very tal- 
ented family!” 


TEVE was looking sick and why 

‘not? The whole thing had back- 
fired. Steve didn’t want a career for 
Linda. I was the one Steve could 
spare! I was responsible! If I hadn’t 
caught cold I could have sung my own 
solo, and Pete Anderson wouldn't 
have heard Linda. 


Steve lived under a dark cloud 
while Linda made ready to leave for 
Hollywood. Linda was so excited she 
didn’t notice how wretched Steve was. 

Steve came and stood beside me as 
Linda’s train pulled out. She stood on 
the rear platform and waved to us, 
and we waved back gaily. Then I cried 
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A young Hindu lady 
Snapped by a GI. in Cal- 
cutta. The dot on her fore- 
head signifies she is either 
espoused or married. She 
would be a common sight in 
Burma, too, where the Co- 
lumban Fathers labor. 





The Most Rev. John J. Wright, Auxiliary Bishop of the Boston Archdio- 
cese, is pictured above with the Most Rev. Ralph L. Hayes (left), Bishop 
of Davenport, Iowa and the Most Rev. James L. Connolly, Coadjutor Bishop 
of Fall River, Mass., as they leave the sanctuary of the Cathedral of the 


Holy Cross after his consecration on June 30. 


Ad multos annos! 





softly, because Linda was the first 
bird out of our snug family nest. It 
was strange to be glad for her and 
grief stricken at the same time. 


TEVE took my hand in his. “I’m 
sorry, Anna,” he said, and he pro- 
nounced my name the way no one 
else ever did, with two soft “A’s” 
which made it. sound exotic and ro- 
mantic, instead of just a plain name. 
“Tl take Anna home,” Steve told 
my folks, and he helped me into his 
ear which still held the warmth of 
Linda, as though even the upholstery 
were trying to retain a memory. 

“I wanted it to be you,” Steve said. 
“You worked so hard for it!” 

“It’s all right, Steve,” I said, my 
voice slightly husky. “Linda is so 
much better at everything than I am. 
She’s prettier. She sings better.” 

“I wouldn’t say that,’ Steve an- 
swered gallantly, and I thought of 
the whimsical Mr. Peevie in his drug 
store, on that radio program, and 
smiled. “It won’t mean as much to 
Linda as it would have to you,” Steve 
said vehemently. “She'll play at it 
for a while and then marry some rich 
producer and even forget her career. 
She might even marry Pete.” 


“Oh she wouldn’t! She wouldn’t do 
a thing like that!” 

“Why not, for heaven’s sake?” Steve 
asked, staring at me. “Pete’s a swell 
fellow, and Linda’s a nice girl. Any- 
how, that isn’t important. It’s the raw 
deal you got that’s bothering me.” 

“Steve,” I protested. “Steve, I didn’t 
want to be a—celebrity. Honestly.” 

“You've always made the best of 
things. I’ve seen you grin and bear it 
hundreds of times,” he exaggerated 
stubbornly. “I’ve seen you—” 

“Steve, aren’t you in love with 
Linda?” I asked. I had to ask. I had 
to find out after what he’d just said 
about Pete and Linda. 

“Who me? Linda?” Steve pulled 
over to the curb. He caught me by 
the shoulders. “Who said I was in 
love with Linda?” 

“You—you used to go with her, re- 
member?” 

“Only after you started turning me 
down. You: mean you thought all 
along that I was in love—way back 
then you thought—Oh, Anna, Anna!” 

“I don’t want to be a celebrity, 
Steve. I don’t at all! I never did! 
Don’t you see, Steye—” 

“Gosh, yes,” he murmured, gather- 
ing me into his arms. “I do now!” 


fefar East 


Far-Eastern Correspondent 


Father Patrick O’Connor Reports From the Orient as special N.C.W.C. Correspondent 


SM ictnea’ s Future at ‘Stake as the United States and 
Russia Again Meet at the Conference Table. The 


Editor Analyses the Possibilities. 


HE UNITED STATES and Soviet 

Russia are confronting each other 
across a conference table as well as 
across a boundary line these days in 
Korea. If they reach an agreement, 
eit may mean fewer obstacles, more 
Masses and more Sacraments for the 
Catholics in northern Koréa. Since 
the Russians entered that region at 
the end of the war, no foreign mis- 
sionaries have been allowed to re- 
turn there, communism has been in- 
cessantly promoted and, while free- 
dom of religion had been proclaimed, 
the pressure is against Christianity. 

Korea, troubled Land of the Morn- 
ing Calm, is in such a strategic posi- 
tion that China and Japan: fought 
over her in 1894, and Russia and 
Japan ten years later. 

Take a peninsula once and a half 

the size of Florida, tack it on to the 
coast of Maine.and run it southeast- 
wards into the sea. That would be 
Korea, if America were the mainland 
of Eastern Asia. 
_ Next, suppose that you had Soviet 
Russia’s Siberia where Canada is. 
Put China where the United States is 
and then string the Japanese is- 
lands southwards from Newfound- 
land. There you have the interna- 
tional neighborhood Korea lives in. 


HE KOREANS have been called 

the Irish of the Far East. They 
are musical, have a good sense of 
humor, and though the Faith is com- 
paratively young among them, many 
_ Koreans have endured martyrdom. 
Like the Irish, too, they see their 
country partitioned by a powerful 
neighbor and freedom crippled in the 
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northern area. 

After forty years of iron rule by 
militaristic Japan, the Koreans ex- 
pected independence when Japan sur- 
rendered. But at the end of the war 
the Russians entered from the north, 
indulged in preliminary looting and 
raping, then settled down to occupy 
the country as far as the 38th paral- 
lel. They created a communist “In- 
terim People’s Committee” through 
which they rule. 

The United States forces landed in 
Southern Korea to take over from 
the Japanese. They set up Military 
Government but have worked steadi- 
ly towards the goal of an independ- 
ent, representative Korean govern- 
ment. They have held popular elec- 
tions, local and regional. South Korea 
now has an elected legislative body 
with real, though still limited, powers. 
The Americans are shifting more and 
more administration to Korean shoul- 
ders. While one Korean political 





Father Brian Geraghty. hears the prayers 


Mission work 
‘down. 


of an old Korean Granny. 
has been slowe 


party has a monopoly in the Soviet 
zone, in the American zone all politi- 


cal parties are free to try anything 


except violence and fraud. 

I was present when the Americans 
had anti-communists arrested because 
they had staged an anti-Soviet dem- 
onstration without a permit and 
heaved some bricks through the win- 
dows of the communist headquarters. 


SAW evidence of fraud on a large 

scale, perpetrated by the com- 
munists, when the Seoul police raided 
a house and found printing plates, ink 
and paper for printing 100 yen bills, 
Two of the 
men involved in the counterfeiting 
were financial directors of the Korean 
Communist Party. With them were 
printers working in the plant that 
The 
Reds had their party headquarters 
in the same building. The counter- 
feiters had printed some 12,000,000 
yen worth of money, apparently with 
the two-fold ‘purpose of financing 
Communist Party activities in south- 
ern Korea and upsetting the economy 
in that area. 

When in December, 1945, the For- 
eign Ministers in Moscow announced, 
their trusteeship plan for Korea, all 
Korean parties, including communists, 
protested resentfully. Suddenly, in 
the middle of a meeting, the com- 
munists changed. They favored 
trusteeship. There could be no devi- 
ating from the Moscow line! 

Last year in Seoul, while Gls were 
whistling “I’m Always Chasing Rain- 
bows,” the U.S.-Soviet commission 
met to discuss a provisional govern- 


with some in process. 


printed the communist paper. 
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American soldiers in Korea play a game of soft ball to the delight of the children who are fond of all kinds of sports. 


ment for all Korea. The Russians 
‘said they wouldn’t even listen to any 
Korean party that opposed trustee- 
ship. Voicing the American interpre- 
tation of the word “democratic” used 
by the Foreign Ministers, square- 
jawed Lieut. Gen. John R. Hodge, 
U.S. Commander, said: “We'll ex- 
‘clude no Korean selected by any 
sizable group of Koreans.” So the 
Commission broke up. After a year- 
long stalemate, it has re-convened, 
the Russians accepting a more liberal 
basis of discussion. 


EANWHILE, Korea suffers spir- 
itually and materially from the 
partition which puts nine million 
Koreans under an unwanted Red 
regime and separates the coal-pro- 
ducing, power-supplying north from 
the agricultural south. Daily about 
1,000 Koreans slip across the boun- 
dary from the Soviet to the Ameri- 
can zone. “Escape” is the word used. 
The immediate future may find one 
of these three pictures in Korea: 
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1. Continued disagreement between 
the U.S. and U.S.S.R.; continued par- 
tition; application of the “Truman 
Doctrine” to the South with liberal 
aid. 

2. A unified Korean provisional 
government with United Nations su- 
pervision to insure its independence. 

3. A unified regime, resulting from 


_horse-trading, by which Russia would 


withdraw from some aggressive posi- 


‘tion elsewhere and in return ask for 


a free hand to make another Poland 
out of Korea. “Free and unfettered 
elections” would be promised, as usual. 
Within ten years a “People’s Auton- 


omous Republic of Korea” would be 
attached to the U.S.S.R. (In view of 


present U.S. policy, number three is 
unlikely.) 

The Koreans naturally tend to re- 
sent the presence of both occupation 
forces. But they realize now that if 


the Americans left next Monday, the. 


Russians would be at the southern- 
most tip of Korea by Saturday. 





Reypiesrant in Pare 
Please pray for the happy repose of: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. James J. Horsburgh, 

Rev. James Burke, Rev. F. Keupers, Rev.: 
T. B. Corrado, Magdalena Friederich, 
Brigid Walsh, Helen O’Reilly, Mary 
Elizabeth Maher, Mary Blust, Margaret 
Mueller, Jessie Mae Donahue, Mary S. 
Seubert, Mary L. Byrne, Frances Schultz, 
Susie Carlin, Rosemary Barth, Alice M. 
Cullen, Johanna Leahy, Mary Redelman, 
Cecilia Zarilla, Elizabeth Manning, Anna 
Trout, Mary E. Daly, Mary Rupp, Mary 


.Prindaville, Margaret O’Brien, Mary Ber-_ 


gen, Mrs. K. Mahoney, Mrs. Meissner, 
Mrs. George Muehlbach, Mrs. L. J. Smith, 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Gillen, William A. 
Luby, Carl J. Prem, Anthony Ciacci, 
William M. Nemanic, Peter Wolf, Mr. 
Hlad, Philip Jaegers, Thomas J. Sinnott, 
Charles Coughlin, Samuel McAuliffe, 
Pierre A. Miller, Frank B. Schmitz, John 
Brennan, Bernard Finnerty, Joseph Sew- 


ell, John and James Holloway, Simon 


Mitchalik, Floyd Tucker, John Cum- 
mings, Martin Grigas, L. J. Maly, Thomas 
Gallagher, Dr. W. Hillemeyer, 

and all the deceased members and 
benefactors of St. Columban’s. 

‘May their souls, and the souls of all 
the faithful departed, through the mercy — 
of God rest in peace. AMEN. 
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FATHER 
FLANAGAN 

VISITS 

MANILA 









ONSIGNOR EDWARD J. 
: FLANAGAN, the famed 
- founder of Boys’ Town, found a 
little bit of home when he stopped 
in Manila enroute to Tokyo. The 
prelate was in the Far East at the 
request of General MacArthur, 
whose genuine desire for the bet- 
terment of the youth in his area 
prompted him to invite this man 
who knows most about boys and 
their problems, to make a survey. 











For four days, Monsignor Flan- 
agan stayed in Manila, living in 
an Army apartment house in the 
parish of Malate which is under 
|, the care of the Columban Fathers. 









_ Malate Church, played host on 
several occasions to this visiting 
monsignor whose home in Amer- 
ica is but fifteen miles from the 
American headquarters of the 
Columban Fathers in Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


Father Cogan first met the 
monsignor at a reception ten- 
dered the distinguished visitor on 
his arrival in Manila. They met 
again at a small luncheon given 
in Monsignor Flanagan’s honor at 
the home of Mr. Salvador Ara- 
neta, the head of the men’s Legion 
of Mary and Catholic Action in 
Malate parish. The children of 
Manuel L. Quezon, late President 
of the Philippines, were also pres- 
ent at this luncheon. 




















Official Manila will long remem- 
ber the visit of Monsignor Flana- 
gan when the Mayor made him 
the guest of the city. The chief 
of police escorted him through- 
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_ Father Gerald Cogan, pastor of | 








out the city, showing him what 
the Philippines was doing for their 
youth and the reform of. delin- 
quents. However, the monsignor | 
was not too occupied to neglect 


the work of the Columban 
Fathers and made several visits 
to Malate Rectory. ; 


In a sermon, delivered in Ma- 
late Church, Father Flanagan 
spoke of his long friendship with 
the Columban Fathers in Omaha. 
He spoke also of his desire that, 
through the Columban Fathers 
and other like missionary organi- 
zations, the Church in the Far 
East may become a bulwark of 
Christendom against universal 
crime and false philosophy. It 
was:to these two causes that he 
attributed the sorrows of the 
world today. 


Monsignor Flanagan was deep- 
ly impressed at the recovery Ma- 
nila showed after the ravages of 
the war, and he was especially 
interested in the large number of 
schools that had re-opened their 
doors, practically 100% within a 
year of the liberation of the city. 
He visited the Malate school and 
spoke to the 1,100 children there, 
ranging from kindergarten to high 


school. While there he expressed 


the wish that he would one day 
see a group of priests ready to 
undertake in Manila what he 
himself had done in Omaha. “Ma- 
nila needs a real Boys Town,” he 
said, “where moral training can 
be built upon religious teaching. 
What society is ready for that 
work?” 









LETTERS 


Your magazine contains many in- 
teresting highlights, such as the stim- 
ulating articles dealing with the mis- 
sions, its exciting fiction, and, per- 
haps the most useful feature to me, 
its book reviews. But the most out- 
standing feature is. the “Trail of 
Smiles.” Everyone enjoys jokes. 
These are different and bubbling over 
with humor. Another point I like | 
about this magazine is its unusual 
and colorful covers. 

Gerry Wetstein, 
Alton, Til. 





No Joke 


Someone in my household picked 
up a copy of your magazine. He called 
my attention to one of the jokes and 
criticized it, saying you ceuld expect 
to see a joke of that nature in “Time” 
or some secular magazine, but he 
seemed surprised to find it in a Catho- 
lic one. 

Mrs. F. A. Schoennagel, 
Baltimore, Md. 


The joke in question was this: 


Wife: “What did you get drunk 
for in the first place?” 


Husband: “No, you’re wrong. I 
didn’t get drunk in the first place; 
it was in the last place.” 


I guess it’s not so funny at 
that!—Ed. 


Priceless 


The magazine gets better every 
year, and you should be proud of it. 
I don’t see how you manage to put 
out such a worthwhile and _ artistic 
publication for so little money. The 
girls say the jokes alone are worth 
the price; the rest is priceless. 

Sr. M. Mercedes, R.S.M. 
Providence, R. I. 


I think THE FAR EAST is one of 
the nicest little mission magazines on 
the market. We really appreciate 
things more when we read of the 
wonderful work. the Columban 
Fathers and Sisters are doing. 


Ruth Eileen Bolger, 
Duluth, Minn. 


Address letters to: 
The Editor, 
The Far East, 
Milton, Mass. 
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Freddie Takes A Chance 


jo Katuy WILLIAMS came run- 
ning into the house shouting, 
‘Here comes Uncle Joe!” 

Her brother, Jimmy, who was play- 
ing with his model airplanes, ran out 
to the porch. “Oh, boy,” he said. 
‘Maybe he will tell us another story.” 

Joe Davis was a great favorite with 
Kathy and Jimmy. During the war he 
had been a pilot in the Pacific. 

“Hello, kids. How’re tricks?” smiled 
Joe good-naturedly. 

“Just fine, Uncle Joe,” they said in 
unison. “Tell us a story. Mom and 
Dad won’t be ready for ’least fifteen 
minutes yet. Please, Uncle Joe?” 

“Nice little plane you have there, 
Jimmy.” He paused for a moment, 
then continued. “Seeing that plane 
does remind me of a story, kids. Let’s 
go inside and relax and I'll tell you 
about it.” 

They each grabbed one of his hands 
and practically dragged him into the 
parlor. 

“Take it easy there,’ he laughed. 
“I’m not as young as I used to be.” 

“The story, Uncle Joe,” they 
pleaded. 


66 A’ LL RIGHT. Well, we were sitting 

around one day over in the 
Philippines just shooting the breeze, 
when in walks this little Filipino boy, 
not much bigger than you are, Jimmy. 
He looked kind of rocky, as if he had 
come a long way, so we jumped up to 
help him. Good thing we did because 
“he nearly collapsed in my arms. 

“He had apiece of paper in his hand 
which he pushed towards me. ‘You 
read,’ he said. 

“T looked at the note. ‘Padre very 
sick. Needs medical attention. 
you help?’ 

“Bit by bit we got the whole story 
out of the boy. He had come from a 
barrio—that’s a small village—about 
twenty miles away, and walked 
through a pretty rough section that 
was held by the enemy. How he ever 
got through at all will always be a 
mystéry to me. 

“ Padre very sick,’ he kept repeat- 
ing. ‘You come.’ 

“T went to the C. O. and explained 
the matter to him and said that I 
could take a plane into the village 


Can 
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and try to get the priest out that way. 
It would take too long and be too 
dangerous to go by road. The C. O. 
finally consented, and we got one of 
the smaller planes revved up for a 
flight. 5 

“I told Freddie—that’s the name we 
gave to our little Filipino friend—that 


I gunned the engine and as 1 banked 
her, I cut the motor and said a prayer. 
We grazed the tallest tree, but our 
Guardian Angel was with us and we . 
made a safe landing, though it was a 
bit rough. 
“Freddie was out as soon as I had 
the door open and he beckoned me to 
follow him. We were at the priest’s 
bedside in a few minutes. It really 
wasn’t a bed, just a wooden plank. 
I could see that he was pretty sick and 
needed the doc’s attention as soon as 





“J gunned the engine and as I banked her, I cut the motor and said a prayer.” 


he would have to come with me to 
direct me after we landed. He wasn’t 
the least bit nervous, though he had 
never been in a plane before. 

“Gosh,” muttered Jimmy, “I bet I’d 
have been scared silly.” 

“Ssh,” cautioned Kathy. 


We we took off okey and were 
soon over the village. I circled 
around for a while trying to locate a 
spot where I could land. I finally de- 
cided on a little field on the. edge of 
the village. It was surrounded by tall 
trees, but I thought I could make it. 





WELCOME BACK 


to school, Missionaries! Colum 
hopes he will hear often from his 
old friends—and many new ones, 
too. ; 


oossible. With the help of a few Fili- 

pinos, I got the missionary aboard the 
plane and took off without any trou- 

ble. Just one hour after Freddie had 

come into our camp, we had the padre > 
in the base hospital. 

“We pushed on soon after, but I 
heard that Father pulled through all 
right, though it was a close call. Only 
for Freddie’s coming for help, he 
would have died that day. 

“You know, kids, I often think of 
Freddie. He was a real hero. He en- 
dangered his life to save the life of 
a missionary. Believe me, after that, 
I jump at any opportunity to help the 
missionaries. And if I think I am 
making a sacrifice, well, I just think of 
Freddie and the sacrifice he made.” __ 

Jimmy and Kathy didn’t say a word. 
They were too busy thinking. 

CoLuM 
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St. Mary’s School, 
Muskegon, Mich. 

We know the war-stricken people 
of China would appreciate it if every- 
one in the United States would. give 
to help them. 

Let’s make that the battle-cry for 
this school year! 


St. Mary’s School, 
De Kalb, Ill. 
It is very satisfying to know what 
a swell cause our money is helping. 
It’s gifts like yours that “swell” 
the cause. 


St. Michael’s School, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

My whole class of fifty are real 
livewires. You would think that 
Colum was the best friend they have. 

Those livewires almost gave me a 
shock. Of course Colum is the best 
friend they have! . 


St. Casimir Academy, 
Chicago, IIl. 
More power to all the missionaries 
for spreading the Kingdom of God. 
More and more power to Colum’s 
_ friends for making it possible. 


SEPTEMBER 


Once again comes on September, 
And the school bells chime so loudly; 
Chime they loudly in derision, 
Chime the end of the vacation, 
Chime to books and pencils sharpened, 
Chime to faces scrubbed so brightly. 
Boys and girls go slowly schoolward 
_As to torture chamber wending; 
Comes a tot named Minnie Reilly 

To a friend says, “Hiya, Walter!’— 
Walter Todd from Minnesota— 

They are sad vacation’s over. 
Should you ask me, “Why is this so? 
Why vacations end so quickly?” 

I might answer, I might tell you, 
“Things like this have got to be. 
We must learn about division, 

We must learn the catechism, 

All that history books can tell us, 
All about the world around us,” 
‘Should you answer to my statement, 
“We believe what you have told us, 
But we’d rather be out playing 
Indians upon a hilltop— 

Or, at least, a game of baseball.” 
Then I’d answer in replying, 

“Time will come when school is over— 
When you are a little older— 

And you'll wish it never ended, 
Wish it were an old September.” 

Since Sone Ho 
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This Columite had a 
happy vacation. He’s 
Robert Bolduc of 
Taftville, Conn. 





Beverly Wattier, 
Early, Iowa. 

I am eleven years old. My birthday 
is September 2nd. 


Many happy returns of the day, 
Beverly! 


Blessed Sacrament School, 
Newark, N. J. 


We know it would please the class 


if the school was mentioned in The 
Far East. 


Everybody happy? Colum is! 


Rosanne Dulemba, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


If I could find words to express my 
pleasure in saving for the China 
Dima, I would compose a poem. 

You couldn’t have said it better 
than that, Rosanne. 


Sandra Savern, 
Monticello, Ia. é 

I have filled this little China Dima 
card to help the poor orphans who 
need money and houses more than I 
doe”: 4 

That’s a post-war plan that has all 
the others beat a mile. 


Sister Elizabeth Marie, 
Cumberland, Ky. 


The children of the mountains of - 


Southeastern Kentucky make good 
little mission workers. 


And Colum knows who should get 
the credit, Sister. 


Mary Teresa Schafer, 
Stillwater, Minn. 
Every little penny that anyone gave 
me for odd jobs I saved for the 
Missions. 
Little pennies from a_ great big 
heart. God love you, Mary. 


Poor Pencil Pete saw 
the truant officer com- 
ing down the street, and 
tried to hide. Too bad 
the pole wasn’t bigger 

. or Pete a little 
thinner. 





CHINA DIMA CLUB 


A few of the many contributors 
to Colum’s Rice Fund 


Immaculate Conception S., Maplewood, Mo.; 
St. Patrick’s, Wyandotte, Mich.; St. John’s, 
Winona, Minn.; St. Cecilia’s, Peoria, Ill.; St. 
Joseph’s Academy, New Orleans, La.; Pope 
Pius the Fifth School, St. Louis, Mo.; Our Lady 
of Sorrows’, Chicago, Ill.; St. Elizabeth’s, Wil- 


mington, Del.; Sacred Heart, Dubuque, Ia.; | | 


Our Lady of Angels’, Chicago, IIl.; 


Blessed Sacrament Sc., Holyoke, Mass.; Sa- 
cred Heart Sc., Greeley, Nebr.; St. Adalbert’s, 
Omaha, Nebr.; St. Dominic’s, Oyster Bay, N. Y.; 
St. Cecilia’s, Phila, Pa.; St. Joseph’s, Des 
Moines, Ia.; St. Joseph’s, East Chicago, Ind.; 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help, St. Louis, Mo.; 
St. Casimir Academy, Chicago, Ill.; Visitation 
Academy, Frederick, Md.; 


St. John’s High Sc., Plaquemine, La.; Holy 
Name, Topeka, Kansas; St. Scholastica Acade- 
my, Canon City, Colorado; SS. Peter & Paul Sc., 
Rockford, Ill.; Huntington Catholic High, Hunt- ~ 
ington, Ind.; Sisters of St. Francis, Lafayette, 
Ind.; Immaculate Conception Sc., Cherokee, Ia.; 
Sacred Heart Sc., Dubuque, Ia.; St. Frances 
Academy, Owensboro, Ky.; 


SS. Peter & Paul, Ruth, Mich.; Our Lady of 

Angels Academy, Belle Prairie, Minn.; St. 
Thomas Orphans’ Home, Great Falls, Montana; 
St. John the Baptist Sc., Mount Carmel, Pa.; 
Our Lady of Angels Sc., Albany, N. Y.; St. 
Clare’s Academy, Mt. Hope, N. Y.; St. Agnes 
Convent, Sparkill, N. Y.; Connie Cabana, St. 
Louis Park, Minn.; St. Philomena’s, Caldwell, 
Ohio; 
St. Stanislaus, Steubenville, Ohio; Star 
of the Sea Sc., Astoria, Oregon; St. Edward’s, 
Seattle, Wash.; St. Rose’s, Racine, Wis.; St. 
Joseph’s, Meriden, Conn.; H. R. Kelly, St. Paul, 
Minn.; St. John’s, Carrollton, Ill.; Sisters of 
the Presentation, Whittemore, Ia.; Queen of 
the Angels’, Port Angeles, Wash.; St. James’, 
San Francisco, Calif.; 


St. James’, Kenosha, Wis.;* St. Mary’s, 
White Bear Lake, Minn.; St. Patrick’s, Ro- 
chelle, Ill.; Rosary School, Northfield, Minn.; 
St. Vincent de Paul Sc., New Hope, Ky.; St. 
Joseph’s, Granite City, Ill.; St. Celestine Sc., 
Celestine, Ind.; St. Joseph Academy, Des 
Moines, Ia.; St. Boniface’s, New Vienna, Ia.; 
Judith Anne Beckham, Topeka, Kansas; 


Joan Ann Rogers, Lowell, Mass.; St. Mary's, ~ 
Bay City, Mich.; St. Mary’s, Willmar, Minn.; 
St. Mary’s Academy, Independence, Mo.; 
Guardian Angel Sc., Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Hed- 
wig’s, Floral Park, N. Y.; Holy Redeemer Sc., 
Freeport, N. Y.; St. Michael's, Grand Forks, 
N. Dak.; St. Paul’s, Akron, Ohio; St. Leo’s, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


This school year we hope to 
print in this column all the names 
of persons or schools who send in 
China Dima Returns. Please ex- 
cuse us if we are a bit late in print- 
ing yours! 


COLUM, ST. COLUMBANS, 
NEBRASKA 
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NO PLACE LIKE IT 

Bill: “Have you sold your 
house yet?” 

Jill: “We’ve decided not to sell 
it after reading the agent’s de- 
scription. It seems to be just the 
place that we are looking for.” 


THE LINE IS BUSY 

Customer: “These flowers are 
for the phone girls.” 

Boss: “Thank you, sir. You 
compliment our service.” 
_ Customer: “Compliment noth- 
ing; I thought they were dead.” 


A DOG’S LIFE 
Lady in a pet shop: “I like this 


dog, but his legs seem too. 
short.” 
Salesman: “Too short! Why, 


madam, they all reach the floor.” 


AIR CONDITIONED 

Mr. Jones: “Take a look at 
what your laundry did to this.” 

Laundryman: “I can’t see anything 
wrong with this piece of lace.” 

Mrs. J.: “Lace! Ill have you know 
that was one of my best sheets.” 


TIME FLIES AGAIN 
Maid: “Madam, I knocked the mar- 
ble clock off the side-board.” 
Madam: “Did it stop?” , 
Maid: “No, ma’am. It’s gone straight 
through to the basement.” 


NO GROUNDS 

Joe (at boarding house): “This 
butter is so strong that it walks 
right over to the cup of coffee and 
says, ‘How do you do?’” 

Moe: “Yeah, but the coffee is al- 
ways too weak to answer.” 


"THIS HIKE SURE 
HAS BEEN FUN! 
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“Boy! There’s nothing so exhilirating as clean, 
fresh bedding.” 


PAY DIRT : 
The new employee of the telephone 


company was put to work as a col- 


lector of coins in pay phones. For 
two weeks he failed to appear in the 
office. Finally he walked in very 
nonchalantly and said that he had lost 
the key to the coin boxes. 


“Where have you been?” stormed 
the manager. “The cashier has been 
holding your salary for you.” 


“What!” exclaimed the young man. 
“You mean I get a salary, too!” 


HOW ABOUT 

A GAME OF 
TENNIS WHEN 
Mi WE GET HOME? 
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SPECIALIST i 

A woman desperately seeking 
a good servant interviewed a_ 
husky girl in an employment 
office who had just arrived from 
Lapland. hte 

“Can you cook?” 

“No.” 

“Can you sew?” 

SN; : 

“Can you make beds or wash 
dishes?” — 
F “No,” : 

“Can you do general house- 
work?” : 

“No,” ; 

“Well,” cried the woman final- 
ly in desperation, “what can you 
do?” 
“I milk reindeer.” 


SAFETY FIRST 

This happened in a small town 
where an epidemic was raging. 
A doctor asked one family: 

“Are you taking any precautionary 
measures against contagion?” 

“Yes, sir, doctor,” spoke up the 
head of the house. “We’ve bought a 
sanitary cup and we all drink from 
it. : 
I WONDER, I WONDER 

Teacher: “A fool can ask more ques- 
tions than a wise man can answer.” | 

Johnny: “No wonder I flunked.” 


PUT AND TAKE 

Customer: “Do you keep fountain 
pens here?” 

Clerk: “No, sir. We sell them.” 

Customer: “Well, you can keep the 
one you might have sold me if you 
hadn’t been so smart.” 
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GEE, MOM, I'M Too 
TIRED FROM MY 
VACATION TO START 
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_The missions and missionaries 
of St. Columban depend entirely 
on your charity. 


For Our Benefactors 

The Pope’s Apostolic Bless- 
~ing * 2,500 Masses yearly for 
living and dead * Solemn Re- 
quiem Mass each November * 
Office of Dead monthly by semi- 
narians * Special prayers in sem- 
inaries daily * Share in merits 
of mission work. 


In Your Will 

Form of Bequest: I hereby 
give and bequeath to St. Colum- 
ban’s Foreign Mission Society, 
_ incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Nebraska, the sum 
Ob urease: for the purpose of 
the said Society as specified in 
the articles of incorporation. 


Write—make checks payable 
to: 


FATHER PAUL WALDRON, 
ST. COLUMBANS, NEBR. 
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TAKE A TIP FROM BING 


That’s the old crooner himself, folks, and he’s not acting. 
A few Columban Fathers, on their way home from China 
recently, stopped into the studio to say hello to “Father 
O’Malley.”” What did they talk about? Why, about the mis- 
sions, of course. What did they say about the missions? Well, 
that’s a long story, but if you want to read all about the mis- 
sions, your best bet is THE FAR EAST. Bing is interested 
in the missionaries, and you must be, too, if you are a good, 
thorough Catholic. If you already are a subscriber to THE 
FAR EAST, interest a friend in subscribing. He'll thanle 
you for it just as much as we will. 


Subscription rate: Mail your subscriptions to: 
$1 for 1 year 
@ The Far East, 
Circulation Dept., 


Bargain rate: 


$2 for 3 years St. Columbans, Nebraska 





Who can write of a 
mother’s love and 
fully describe it? 
The world over, a 
mother’s love for 
her child is beyond 
human expression. 
No children in the 
world are suffering 
as are the Chinese 
children today. 
Many of them are 
without a mother’s 
love, except what 
the missionaries can 
supply. Won’t you 
help them by your 
generosity to make 
up to these children 
what they are miss- 
ing by heing de- 
prived of a mother’s 
love? ; 


Dear Father: 


God bless you for what you are doing in caring for 


these motherless children. In thanksgiving for all God @ 


has spared me and my family, I am enclosing $......5 
just a small portion of “a mother’s love.” 


Sincerely, 


Name CX,O © 6, © 0. O16 06-1010) O'S) Ce, S018) Oe Oe veiier 8 0 ORS Te Te Cele en knees 
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Mail Coupon to: 


Rev. Paul Waldron 
St. Columbans, 
Nebraska 
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